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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
ligion of the Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spiritual point 
of view, aad in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money aad without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us 4 copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue.” 

4 .dress ** THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


Venn 
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The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions. They own 386 acres of land, 
in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, State of New 
York; Post Office address, Oneida,N. Y. For an 
account of their manufactures and productions, 
see a card in the next column. 

—Tte Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There isa 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn, 
which is also self-supporting. 

—The members of the Community hold, among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Christ 
offers himself to the world, as a perfect savior 
from sin; that his Second Coming took place 
at the close of the Apostolic age; that the King- 
dom of Heaven then founded in the invisible 
world is now extending itself into visible hu- 
manity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency. and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that auzht of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, the se- 
curing of a vital, or@anizaTion, like that. which 
animates the human body, and on the exercise 
of FREE cRITICISM on the partof all its mem- 
bers. Those persons who are the most spiritual 
secure the must confidence, and consequently have 
the most influence, whoever they are. Jonn H. 
Noyes, as the medium by which these truths have 
been mainly developed in this age, is respect- 
ed as.a true leader. In business, those per- 
sons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
place:t in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
.and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
Society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
Ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take painsto read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-Tur Circutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity ia sharing its expense, and contributing to 


its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 
The following may serve as a condensed formula o¢ 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Dea‘h. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira-| ¢ 
tion for distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lovd’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 

red to God. 


The Oneida Community, 


ONEIDA. N. Y. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable 
tor all kinds of trapping. 


Traveling-Bags, of various materials and 
the latest improved styles. 


Mop-handles, with malleable iron heads, 
Strawberry-boxes, &c. 


Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart 
Jars, securely sealed and warranted. 


DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 


A full assortment of which for the supply of country 
- orders is generally on hand. 
Nursery Trees, Grape-vines, 
Strawberry-plants, &c. 





Orders for the above, accompanied by cash or re- 
ference, will be carefully attended to, and the arti- 
cles shipped to any part of the country. 


Address “ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y.” 





Rebtications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Novgs. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c.. Sc.—treated strictly according to 
Bibleevidences. but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Biss Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 








BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting. 
inconnection with their History, asummary view 
oftheir Religious nl Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


FE Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the above Publication 
may besent by nail to all parts of the pid 
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THE 


Faith and Sight. 


Sight is spoken of frequently in the 
New Testament as opposed to faith.— 
Paul says, “ We look not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen ; for the things which are 
seen are temporal; but the things which 
are not seen are eternal.” 2 Cor. 4: 18. 
“Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things n-¢ seen.”— 
Heb. 11:1. Faith is opposed to confi- 
dence in our senses. Unbelief is not so 
much positive rejection of interior truth, 
as it is engrossing attention to external 
objects. The habit of trusting external 
senses—sight for instance, which is the 
most voracious of the senses (if we may 
be allowed the expression), instead of 
faith, brings people into a brute state, 
where they doubt all they cannot see. 
They say in their hearts, there is no God, 
because they can see none; and that 
there is no resurrection, no heaven, no 
angels, no immortality. because these 
things are all out of sight—beyond the 
reach of the external senses. 

It will be profitable and interesting to 
take up the subject of the sense of sight, 





and carefully look into the limitations of 





judgment. 


it—get at its ond out, ad sale | it 
to its true position. And in the first 
place, we are perfectly sure that it does 
not report to us the most important facts 
of the material world. For instance, 
sight knows nothing about the air, and 
nothing about the most powerful fluids 
concerned in the operations of nature, as 
magnetism, electricity &c. ; and it is ig- 
norant of most of the elements used 
in chemical combinations. All these 
things are invisible. Thus we perceive 
that the sense of sight is limited in its 
sphere, and that other senses are em- 
ployed to discover things which are all- 
important to life and happiness. The 
sense of sight is not only limited, but it 
makes persons narrow-minded. _Who- 
ever trusts to sight has a contracted mind: 
he does not see one half of the universe, 
and knows nothing with certainty about 
that he does see. 

Sight deceives us in a thousand ways. 
For instance, you cannot tell, by the 
sense of sight, whether an iron rod is hot 
or cold. It may be almost red hot, and 
yet the sense of sight will not tell you 
that it is unsafe to handle. You take 
hold of it, and by another sense find 
that it is hot. Thus you see that the 
sense of sight does not always report the 
truth. The sense of sight tells you that 
the sun goes round the earth ; but the 
reverse of that is true—the earth goes 
round the sun. So the sense of sight in 
its uatural state, before it comes into 
connection with Christ, and into subor- 
dination to the judgment and other fac- 
ulties, is not only ignorant, but is a dupe, 
and makes dupes of those who trust it. 
In fact, to go back to the first elements 
in the matter, the sense of sight has to 
be modified by the judgment before it 
has any claim to be trusted. All objects 
are represented on the retina of the eye 
as though they were a plain surface—a 
level. Toa person who has just recov- 
ered from blindness, 
distance—nothing but a mere picture on 
the eye. It is only as the judgment 
comes in to correct and interpret that 
picture, that he discovers the distance 
and actual relations of objects. Thus, 
the sense of sight on the one hand, re- 
ports only the grossest kinds of matter, 
and, secondly, it reports to us only the 
surface of those things it does take cog- 
nizance of, and knows nothing about the 
interior of any thing. It is a very poor 
witness, and it is most miserable folly to 
let it get above its place, into a position 
where we rely upon it. 

The proper office and business of the 
sense of sight is, to furnish raw material 
to the other faculties for reflection—to be 
carefully considered, and finally. convert- 
ed by them into wisdom. It may be very 
useful in the way of giving you hints, 
and suggesting leading ideas, to be 
worked over by the other faculties. See- 
ing the outside of the universe may lead 
us to examine the inside. But it will 
not do to be deceived by sight ; its green 
conclusions must be modified by the 
Tt is like an errand boy, who 
reports to you this, that and the other 


there is no sense of 


thing. You do not rely on what he says 
for absolute truth, but use your own 
judgment. You take what he reports to 
you, and make it quite useful in a sec- 
ondary way, but it would be foolish to 
take his report in full. So we may say 
of sight, it is very useful in its place— 
which is an entirely secondary one. 

What we have said of the sense of 
sight, may be properly applied to the sen- 
ses as a whole. We have no right to 
trust one of our senses. We have no 
more right to trust feelings—including 
all pain and p!easure, material and spir- 
itual, as the true representatives of prin- 
ciples, than we have tu trust the sense of 
sight. Feelings are no signs of the 
truth. Pain is no evidence of disease. 
Suppose a man has very cold fingers : 
when the blood begins to circulate, they 
ache badly. He might consider this an 
evidence of a terrible disease :. whereas, 
his fingers are simply recovering from an 
external condition. So, likewise, pain 
in the lungs or bowels is no evidence of 
disease ; it may be caused by a mere su- 
perficial influence. 

Paul was right when he said, “ If any 
man think that he knoweth anything, 
he knoweth nothing yet as he ougbt to 
know.” That is true of all feelings. 
They are not true reporters; “ they 
know nothing as they ought to know.” 
Our highest wisdom. is to know that we 
know nothing, but that all true wisdom 
is of God, and comes to us through his 
Spirit. 

In thus discarding the wisdom of our 
senses, we are perfecting the only reliable 
wisdom of the world. A wise man of 
the world does not trust appearances ; he 
is not carried away by shows ;_ he knows 
that “all is not gold that glitters.” We 
shall perfect that kind of wisdom, by 
trusting faith, and not sight, God and 
not maa. 

One and all would derive great benefit 
from heartily receiving and acting upon 
the principle, that we have no more right 


sight. 
Suppose for instance, I feel sick, and am 
having a doleful time. That is a report 
of the senses of my old individuat life ; 
but it is no-evidence of the truth as seen 


me, notwithstanding this parade of the 
feelings. To show how ignorant the senses 


you will feel a pain ; put your hand on a 
door latch on a frosty morning and you will 
feel a similar sense of pain. The feeling 
is the same in both cases. Apparently 
the pain is caused in one instance by heat 


pains are produced by the same cause, 


and from your hand. And it is impossi- 
ble to tell which way the caloric passeg 
by the sense of feeling. So if you feel a 
pain in your spirit, you cannot tell by 
your feeling whether life is passing out of, 
or into you. 
gers: they begin to ache when the blood 





pain occasioned is a sign of resurrection, 


to trust our feelings, than our sense of~ 
It isa very practical principle. . 


by God—things- may be going well with: 


are—put your hand on a hot iron, and, 


and in the other by cold—but really both, 


namely, by the caloric which passes fo | 


Take the case of cold fin-.’ 


begins to circulate in them, Here the 
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instead of death. So in the case of a 
drowned person : there is pain, when life 
begins to circulate in his body : but it is 
only a sign that some mischief has taken 
place, and he is recovering from it. So 
with your spirit ; distress is a sign of 
weakness : and weakness, properly con- 
sidered, is an omen of strength: it at- 
tracts the spirit of Christ, which is 
strength itself. The believer can truly 
say with Paul, “ when I am weak, then 
am I strong.” Pains and difficulties are 
as likely to be signs of good, as of evil 
—of resurrection as of death. If they 
report evil, we have every reason to be- 
lieve they lie to us. 

All worldly-wise people, those who are 
too wise to trust faith instead of sight, 
have a brute sense, that is made for de- 
struction. In the words of Peter, they 
are “as natural brute beasts, made to be 
taken and destroyed.” They are fools: 
‘The fool hath said in his heart there is 
no God.” Their instincts and percep- 
tions can no more be trusted than those 
of brutes. When a fish sees a worm be- 
fore him, he says to himself, “ There is 
life in this morsel, and I mean to enjoy 
it.” It is deceived by its sight ; there is 
really death there—a hook is concealed 
under the bait. The men of this world 
are no wiser than the fish ; their wisdom 
is foolishness. Men who make it the 
business of tucir lives to amass wealth, 
are tampering with bait as foolishly as 
the fish does. They see money and 
say, There is life in it ; it is good: and 
we mean toenjoy it. But they find out, 
after a while, that the devil’s hook was 
concealed in it, and that it ends in 
death.— Home-Talk. 
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Communism THE SociaL Orver oF Heaven. 
ONEIDA, OCTOBER 30, 1862. 





The Way Through. 





The Montreal W2tness thus remarks on the 
civil war in this country : 


Treasurinc up Wratu.—The present deso- 
lating cuntest in the United States is the resnit 
of a lung train of antecedents. The man who, by 
a career of industry and frugality, adds to his 
possessions year by year, does not more certain- 
ly accun.ulate a fortune than a nation, by a ca- 
reer of injustice and pride, treasures up wrath 
against the day of wrath. The mischief was 
done then; it bas only become apparrent now. 
When the United States consented to sanction 
Slavery, however indirectly. in their Federal 
Conatitution, the evil seed was suwn which has 
grown into a great tree and overshadowed the 
land. When they, for considerations of expedi- 
ency, allowed the Slave Power to obtain the as- 
cendency, and to spread Slavery into Louisiana, 
Missvori, and Texas, they were stmking deadly 
blows at their own future peace. When they 
put the army and navy of the United States at 
the service of Slavery, as in the case of the Amis- 
tad negroes, Greytown and Kansas, and when 
they haughtily proclaimed to the nations that 
their flag must not even be visited to ascertain 
whether it were covering the prohibited slave 
trade or not, great trouble was evidently draw- 
mg nigh. The Scripture says—*A hanghty 
spirit goeth before a fall ;” and the fall could not 
be far off when such unheard-of pride was mani- 
fested. It is said, and said truly, that these 
measures were the result of slave holding as- 
cendency at Washington—that they were planned 
and carried out by the very partics who are 
now in rebellion; but che North, which had al- 
ways the majority of votes, could have prevented 
then. The Norih acquiesced for the sake of 
union, peace, and profit; and, therefore, the 
whole nation is responsible for them, and fearful 
has the weight of that responsivility proved. 


“Never, we suppose, in the history of the 
world, were injustice, oppression and inhumanity 
more haughtily proclaimed, and more unblushing- 
ly defended, than in the United States; and a 
rightevus Providence stood pledged, as it were, 
to make the punishment as signal as the offence.” 

Every sincere man must feel that there is 


trath in these words. This nation is euffering 


for its sins, Christ, who is long suffering and 
of infivite patience, but who beareth his poor 
and oppressed ones ever in bis heart, has sum- 
monel this people to judgment; and only) 
by going dewn to its valley of Achor and! 
purging itself from its sins and uncleanness, by 
an utter repentance and confession will it find 
a door of hope. 

Kighteen hundred years ago Christ an- 
nounced his mission ia these words : 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, be. 
cause he hath anointed me to preach the gos- 
pel to the poor; he hath sent me to beal the 
broken hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, 
to set at liberty them that are bruised, to 
preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” 

Has this nation humbly sat at the feet of 
Christ, and opened its heart to his mission, 
and purpose, and sought to make his life and 
Spirit its own ? 





In its governmental, organic capacity and 
Jaw, it does not recognize Christ in any prac- 
tical way. It has not sought his gospel. It 
has not made the cause of the poor its own, 
nor sought to deliver the captive, nor to set at 
liberty them that were bruised. It went con- 
trary to this, until he who has declared that 
“though heaven and earth pass away, his 
words shall not pass away,’? has come in the 
fire of judgment, which shall not cease till his 
will shall be perfectly done, and the nation 
shall acknowledge him as its Lawgiver and 
King. The people of this country may seek a 
way of escape from the storm that has come, 
and that fills the gates of the future, but there 
is none for them except in submission to Jesus 
Christ. He is King of the world, and every 
man may rest assured that he will ‘* put down 
all rule and all authority” that stands opposed 
to him or that ignores him. The Kingdom 
under the whole heaven is given to him, and 
he now comes to drive out those who have 
wasted his heritage, ‘“‘to destroy them that 


t 





West Point officers and pro-slavery officers of the 
army ; third, the rebel Government ; and fourth, 
the European powers. All fuur of them seem 
to be waiting for something to happen. Is it for 
a point of weariness or reaction, at which all par- 
ties here shall be in a position to allow of effect- 
ive interposition from abroad ? 

Again, in its editorial columns, it says : 

“It is but too evident that the President is 
not practically the Commander of the Army. 
His wishes are neither resj:ected nor carried out. 
It is notorious that subordinate functionaries in 
military affairs set aside his most pointed re- 
quests with almost contemptuous refusal ; that 
his explicit orders are once and again deliberate- 
ly disubeyed, and with entire impunity. It is 
equally well known that men are kept in high 
places who have ceased to have the President’s 
confidence, and who are coolly determined to 
thwart his plans and to carry out their own. 
There is an utter want of military responsibility. 
It 1s boldly said by men who know, and who 
have no motive for misrepresentation, that there 
are men high in the army that ought to have 
been tried at a drum-head cvurt-martial on the 
battle-field, and shot, for the most base and de- 
testable disobedience of orders in the face of the 
enemy, for :he very purpose of bringing defeat 
on our Armies, lest a rival should, by a victory, 
be made stronger !”’ 


That there are facts which lead Mr. Beech- 


er to make these statements, is a serious mat- 
ter of thought. 


Is the great struggle here to assume larger 


proportions? Must the real, freedom-loving, 
earnest North not only fight the Southern Re- 
bellion but foreign enemies also, and not only 


hese but traitors within its own borders? 


These are questions which suggests thems>lves 
to thinking men now. The nation, evidently, 
is rapidly nearing a great crisis, both outward 
and spiritual. 


But whatever may be the outward indications 


the deep undercurrent of things moves surely 
aud continuously toward the victory of right 
over wrong, good over evil. Christ is at the 
helm of human movement and is conducting 
all things toward the manifestation and triumph 
of his Kingdom among men. 


In this assurance our hearts can rest. * 





Late News. 


destroy the earth,”’ and to “‘ give reward unto| The War. 


his servants the prophets, and to the saints, 
and to them that fear his name.”’ 

Men and brethren of America, of all races, 
who fear and love God and think upon his 
name, suffer a word of exhortation. 

Do you wish to find a pathway out of this 


The war moves slowly. No great battles have 


been fought during the past week. The Rebels 
are reported to have fallen back from Winchester. 
A portion of McClellan’s army has crossed the 
Potomac and is in the vicinity of Leesburg. There 
are rumors of a general advance. It is reported 
that Bragg's army has escaped Buell and is safely 








Gather yourselves together in one heart and 
one miud—DECLARE YOUR ALLEGIANCE TO THE 
KINGDOM OF HEAVEN—PROCLAIM JESUS CHRIST 
PRESIDENT OF ALL NATIONS--LIFT UP THE 
stanparv oF A UNIVERSAL FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT. . 


The Present Hour. 








The nation seems drifting toward more peril- 
ous days. The Rebellion is still ereet, strong, 
threatening. The English Government—and 


storm of trouble and judgment to a future of} ous of Kentucky. ‘The Rebel force in that State 
purity, peace and freedom, which shall make 


the world bright and glorious forevermore ? 
There is such a pathway; one and only one: 
Cease to seek refuge in a man-made confed- 


now is not very large apparently. Bragg we be- 
lieve now holds Cumberland Gap. Buell has been 
removed and Rosecrans appointed in his place. 
Another battle has been fought at Pea Ridge, Ar- 
kansas, in which a Rebel force of several thousand 
was routed by a Union force under Gen. Scho- 


field. Missouri is now comparatively free of Reb- 
els. The Rebels are said to be very active in the 
southwest. Galveston has been occupied by 4 
Federal force. 
The South Arming the Negroes. 


A dispatch from Washington to the New-York 


Times says: 


We have intelligence from the South, through 


a source entitled to credit, that the Rebels have 
really. ventured upon the dangerous policy of 
arming their negroes. 


In Atlanta, Ga., Montgomery, Ala., and other 


apparently the French, also—is unfriendly, and cities, it is said that negro regiments have al- 
is working for the Rebels. The North is divi- ready been organized and supplied with weapons ; 
ded—-the old Pro-Slavery Democracy having] anda recent North Carolina newspaper states 
resumed its active sympathy with the South, is| that about 8,000 black soldiers, officered by 
working might and wain to obtain political con-| whites, have been sent from camps of instruction, 


trol and paralyze the present administration. 
Added to all this, rumors of military i:subor- 
dination to the President on the part of leading 
army officers are rife. In regard to this last 
portent, the Jndependent of last. weck speaking 
of the situation in Virginia says : 


to garrison fortifications and important towns. 
Slavery in Missouri, 


Negro property in Missouri has depreciated, 


and it is said to be nearly impossible to sell a 
slave anywhere in the country for one-fifth the 
ordinary price, while every other species of prop- 
erty has increased in value. A St. Genevieve pa. 


“We are anable to perveive any signs of sn ad- per reports a stampede of negroes from that 


vance in Virginia. We have heard rumors sui- 
prisingly direct and circumstantial, of obstinate 


county. Slaves have long since ceased to be of 


and high-handed disobedience by Gen. McClellan} value in the counties adjoining Kansas. The 
to the most positive orders for an advance upon | counties between Kansas City anc the towns in 
the enemy and we can detect signs of a belief in| aichison county, on the St. Louis side of the riv- 


Washington that the control of affairs just now is 
really hanging in dispute between the President 
as constitutional executive, and McClellan as a}i 


er, are said to be patrolled by the enrolled imil- 


tia to prevent the escape of slaves from inland 


real military dictator. And very many circum-| counties. There were only fourteen hundred 
stances indicate 9 singular convergence of great] gjayes in St. Louis two years ago, and the best 


forces toward some possible but yet concealed 
crisis , namely, of the will of the loyal North and 
the loyal soldiers ; second, the will of the Demo- 





judges now estimate that there are less than five 
hundred, and these principally old and decrepit 


cratic party of the North and its adherents, the! house servants.— Eve. Post. 
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Ap Anti-Slavery Paper in New Orleans, 

We copy the following from the New-York 
Tribune : 

The Emancipation Proclamation is already 
beginning to take effect in the rebellious States: 
and to prove itself as something more than waste 
paper or a Pope’s Bull against the comet. We 
can announce this morning the important. fact, 
that a thoroughly Anti-Slavery paper, in the 
French language, called L’ Union, has been es 
tablished in New-Orleans, which addresses it- 
self in particular to the French people of color, 
and calls on them to organize, to strike for the 
cause of Freedom, and to aid the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the restoration of the Union. 

Of course it lays betore its readers the Procla- 
mation of the President, with the comments of 
the Republican and other Union-loving papers of 
the loyal States. It publishes, beside, articles 
specially directed against Slavery, and stirring 
appeals to the colored race to rise and join the 
legions of the Union Army. 

The first number contains, also, the letter 
which Victor Hugo addressed two years ago to 
a Haytian poet. As since the time when this 
letter was written Victor Hugo has issued the 
great work which has made him, next to Gart- 
baldi, the most famous leader of European de- 
mocracy, and perhaps the most widely read au- 
thor of the age, his fiery denunciation of Slavery, 
which now for the first time will reach the mass. 
es of the colored people of the South, deserves 
another perusal. It is certainly a significant 
sign of the times that such words can be freely 
printed and circulated in New-Orleans. The 
letter is as follows: 

Havtevitte House, March 31, 1860. 

Your letter touches me. You are, Sir, a noble 
scion of that black race which has been so long 
oppressed and slighted. 

From one end of the earth to the other the 
same flame is in all men; in the blacks as you 
prove it. Are there several Adams? The nat- 
uralists may discuss that question: certainly, 
there is but one God. 

Because there is only one Father, we are 
brothers. 

For this truth, John Brown has died. For 
this truth I struggle. You thank me for it, and 
I cannot tell you how deeply your beautiful 
words touch me. 

There are upon earth neither whites nor 
blacks: there are spirits. You are of these. 
Before God, all souls are white. 

I love your country, your race, your liberty, 
your Revolution, your Republic. Your magnifi- 
cent island delights at this moment all freemen; 
it has given a great example; it has broken des- 
potism. It will aid us in breaking Slavery. 

For servitude, in all its forms, must disappear. 
The Southern States kill not John Brown, but 
Slavery. 

Henceforth, whatever the disgraceful mesasage 
of Buchanan may say, the American Union may 
be considered as broken. I profuundly regret 
it; but between the North and the South stands 
the gallows of Brown. Solidarity is no lunge: 
possible. 

Continue to stigmatize this crime, and continue 
to consolidate your generuus revolution. Pursue 
your work, you and your worthy felluw-citizens. 
Hayt: is now a light. It is beautiful that among 
the torches of progress illumining mankind, there 
is one held by the hand of a negro. 

The Bible Society. 

At an extra meeting of the board of managers of 
the American Bible Society on the 16th inst. 
called in special reference to applications for books, 
37,263 volumes were granted outright, besides 1, 
700 more which were referred to auxiliary suci- 
eties. These were mostly Testaments, with some 
Bibles. They were intended for soldiers in actua! 
service, for new levies, for paroled prisoners, and 
for the sick and wounded in hospitals. Few per- 
sons are aware of the amount of work which the 
American Bible society is now doing. In the 
month of September there were printed at the 
Bible House over 175,000 volumes, making 6,500 
daily, or eleven volumes per minute, for working 
time. ln September over 168,000 volumes were 
issued, and 130,000 in August. A large portion 
of these books are distributed in the army, amung 
paroled and Rebel prisoners, among the sick and 
wounded in hospitals, and among the colored 
people. The society never issued anything hke 
so many books before, within the same length of 
time.— Springfield Republican. 

—The thousandth birthday of the Russiar 
Empire was celebrated on the 20th of September 
at Nijnii Novogorod, * the cradle of the Empire.” 
The imperial family and the court, the nobles, 
and a vast concourse of people were present. A 
monument was inaugurated, and religious cere- 
monics and military demonstrations took place. 
The Emperor addressed delegations from the no, 
bility and from the peasants. He told the no. 
bles that they could not be gratified in their de 





sire for new power in return for the loss of their 
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tilled for nothing, but must earn it. 


—It is estimated that Illinois will produce 20, 
000 bales of cotton this year, snd the crop is now 
gathering. The variety grown is the upland, 
principally from seed procured in Tennessee. — 
The quality is excellent, and the quantity per 
acre, so far as is known, exeeeds that of the cot- 
ton-growing districts further south. The result 
of this year’s experiment is considered highly en- 
couraging, and it is thought that Lilinois could 


grow 500,000 bales profitably. 


—The Sorghum crop in Illinois is estimated to 


amount to $1,000,000 in value the present year. 


—Townsend Harris, just from Japan, says 
that the last person he parted with was “ Tom- 
my” who was in fine health and spirits, and was 
attached to the American Embassy there. Tom- 
my will be recollected as the popular favorite of 
the Japanese Embassy to this country a few 


years since. 





The Atlantic Monthly. 


Tne Atlantic Monthly for November contains 
papers by Thoreau and Winthrop; “Louis Le- 
beau’s Conversion,” by W. D. Howells; “ The 
Development and Overthrow of the Russian Serf 
System,” by A. D. White—an interesting histor- 
ical paper; “ Blind Tom,” an account of a curious 
and remarkable negro musical prodigy; “ Kinder- 
garten’’—a description of a new method of edu- 
cating children which is beginning to command 
attention—Kindergarten meaning Children’s Gar- 
den; “The new Atlantic Cable,” by Geo. B. 
Prescott; a discussion of the President's Proc- 
lamation by U. C. Hazewell and R. W. Emerson ; 
“ How to choose a Rifle,” by H. W. S. Cleve- 
land; several steries and poems and Prof. Ag- 
assiz’ essay on ‘‘ Methods of study in Natural 


History.” 





A Poem. 





There is a touching beauty about the follow- 
ing poem. It is exquisitely written, and brings 
the far-off, old-world scenes which are its bur- 
den vividly before the mind. But the writer 
His views of 
There 
Death is not 
the gateway to the highest heaven, though it 


had not the true Gospel vision. 
death are not the truest and clearest. 
is something better in Christ. 


may be to the heaven of Hades. The gateway 


to the heaven of the angels—the home of 


Christ and the Father—the world to which the 
ladder Jacob saw reaches—is not death but 
the resurrection. Jacob when he died passed 
to the heaven of Hades, to that rest of the 
righteous dead which his father had entered, 
and which Christ refers to as * Paradise” and 
‘* Abraham’s bosom.”’ 

Not until the Second Coming of Christ and 
the first resurrection, did he enter the true 
heaven. 
sation before Christ. They saw Christ afar 
off and believed on him; they “obtained a 
gocd report through faith ;” but they ‘‘ re- 
ceived not the promise” until Christ came and 
through death and victory over it opened the 
door of the resurrection world, and led forth 
all who believed on him in this world and Hades 
to the mansions he bad prepared for them. 

So in the dispensation since the Second Com- 
ing, death has opened only to Hades. And in 
the obscuration of the Gospel by unbelief, the 
resurrection has becn lost sight of. But the 
old faith of Paul and the Primitive Chu: ch 
has at last been recovered and reannounced— 
the faith of Christ crucified and the resurrec- 
tion. There is something better befure those 
who receive that faith, than death. The hour 
cometh, when not only shall the dead come 
forth, but the living shall be changed in a ‘* mo- 
ment, in the twinkling of an eye.”” The high- 
way of life has again been opened which leads 
not through death but through the resurrec- 
tion. The victor faith by which alone men en- 
ter 

‘The glorious land of miracles, ’ 
is growing again, and ere long will the crown- 
ing era of human history be ushered in, when 
‘* there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more 
pain: for the former things are passed away.” 


So with all the saints of the dispen-| - 





— a ——— 


serfs. He told the peasants that they could not, ; Ther Heaven and Earth will be one, and the 
as they wished, receive the land which they 


angels will dwell with men. 
Bearing these things in mind, the poem is 
worth reading. * 


Jacob’s Death. 





BY REV. WM. ALEXANDER, M. A. 


I read how Israel after life’s long Lent 
Entered the quiet Easter-land of faith— 
We do thee grievous wrong, O eloquent, 
And just, and mighty death ! 


Life is a cave, where shadows gleam and glide 
Between our dim eyes and a distant light; 
Faint breaks the booming of the outer tide, 
Faint falls its line of white. 


When in the cave our spirits darkling stand, 
When the light strangely flickers on the floor, 
Comes Death, and softly leads us by the hand 
Unto the cavern door. 


I saw the Syrian sunset’s meteor crown 
Hang over Bethel for a little space, 
I saw a gentle wandering boy lie down, 
With tears upon his face. 


Sheer up the fathomless, transparent blue, 
Rose jasper-battlement and crystal wall— 
Rung all the night-air, pierced thro’ and thro’, 

With harps angelical. 


And a great ladder was set up the while 
From earth to heaven, with angels on each 
round— 
Barks, that bore precious freight to earth’s far 
isle, 
Or sail’d back homeward bound. 


Ah! many a time we look, on starlight nights, 
Up to the sky, as Jacob did of old, 
Look longing up to the eternal lights, 
To spell their lines of gold. 


But never more, as to the Hebrew boy, 
Each on his way the angels walk abroad, 
And never more we hear, with awful joy, 
The audible voice of God. 


Yet, to pure eyes the ladder still is set, 
And angel visitants still come and go, 
Many bright messengers are moving yet 
From the dark world below. 


Thoughts, that are redcross‘d Faith’s outspread- 
‘ing wings-- 
Prayers of the Church, aye keeping time and 
tryst— , 
Heart-wishes, making bee-like murmurings, 
Their flower the Eucharist-- 


Spirits elect, through suffering render’d meet 
For those high mansions--from the nursery 
door 
Bright babes that climb up with their clay-cold 
feet, 
Unto the golden floor. 


These are the messengers, forever wending 
From earth to heaven, that faith alone may 
scan ; 
These are the angels of our God, ascending 
Upon the Son of Man. 


I saw a tent beside the lotos river, 
I saw an old man bowed upon his bed. 
Methought the river sang, ‘‘I roll forever, 
But soon he will be dead. 


** Long since, his Grandsire walked beside my 
stream, 
His wife, a lily, lit my lilied meadows !— 
Long since, they glided, iike a magic dream, 
Into the old world shadows. 


** Up where his Grandsire rests the mummy goes, 
Up to the shrivel’d lily’s mask of clay-- 
But on my rolling music grandly flows, 
And it shall flow for aye !” 


Whereto another voice kept chanting on, 
«* The shadows come, the shadows go, old river ! 
But when thy music shall be mute and gone, 
He shall sing psalms forever.” 


And then, methought, beside that pastoral tent 
The ladder rose from the green land below— 
Fair spiritual creatures made descent, 
And beckon’d him to go. 


But up the stream of days he seem’d to float, 
And twice seven years was toiling for his wife, 
And all his thoughts hung heaving like a boat 
On the long swell of life. 


How statuelike that shape, in shadows deep— 
Like one of marble in the minster’s rest, 
With a pale babe—not dead--but gone to sleep 
Forever on her breast. 


And the white mother’s breast may seem to heave, 
And the white babe to feel about her face— 
’ Tis but our restless hearts that thus deceive 
The quiet of the place. 


And Rachel looked upon her Israel--wann’d 
Like « white flower with the summer rain, | 
So she with sweat of childbirth--her thin band 

Laid on the counterpane. 





Near Ephrath there’s a pillar’d tomb apart, 
It throws a shadow on her where she lies, 
And she a shadow on her husband's heart 
Ofh hold ies. 
Then by the death-bed two fair boys bent down, 
So bent two wild flowers where the dark firs 
rise—— 
Fell first upon the younger’s golden crown 
Faith’s blessing sunlight-wise 





Gather yourselves together, hear ye well 
Your fair adventure from the lips of death! 
Gather yourselves, ye sons of Israel ! 
Hear what in song he saith, 


That so the old men in the after times, 
May find the winged words by memory sought, 
Tracing the golden feathers of their rhymes, 
Through the thick leaves of thought. 


Darkly, O Reuben! doth the tower of Edar 
Hang down its heavy shadow on the lea— 
Dark droops the shadow of the mountain cedar-- 
Dark droops thy deed o’er thee. 


With him, O brothers of the bloody hand! 
Hard by the lustful heart dwell hearts of hate! 
Be ye left lone and scatter’d in the land, 
Who left love desolate. 


Sweet ring the merry tabret and the pipe 
On Judah’s mountains, all the vintage long-- 
From the first flower, until the grape is ripe 
Soundeth a pleasant song. 


Whelp of the lion! thee thy brethren praise— 
The weir-wolf crouches at thy kingly feet! 
The hissing of the serpent guards thy ways, 
Where horse and horsemen meet. 


Old lion of the hills! the Heavens assign 
Rule unto thee, and law, and high estate, 
Till Shiloh come forth of the lion line, 
On waom the nations wait. 


Thro’ all thy waters lift a battle shout, 
Shout forth, O, Jordan! for a warrior comes-~ 
Dark forests! roll your stormy music out, 
Like a long roll of drums. 


Clash all your boughs, like shields that shock 
and sound, 
Where with his shield and buckler Gad ap- 
pears-- ; 
Lift your tall stems, like sheaves of lances, bound 
Over his plump of spears. 


From Joseph’s blossom'd valleys sail abroad 
The pale blue vapors born of living rills, 
From his high head are seen the stars of God 

Crowning th’ eternal hills. 


And the white tents of Issachar are spread— 
Crouch’d in good rest, the craven fears each 
comer— 
In sooth a pleasanter land of drowsy-head, 
Lit by the sleepy summer. 


Asher is gray with many an olive tree, 
And Naphthali puts forth his goodly boughs, 
Seen froia the shore, Zebulon’s silver sea 
Shines round Zidonian prows. 


Hush’d is the song, the tribesmen all are bless’d, 
According to his blessing every one-- 
But still the old man’s spirit may not rest. 
Until he charge each son. 


Not where the Pharaohs lie, with incense 
breath’d 
Round awful galleries--grim with shapes of 
wrath, 
Hawk-headed, vulture-pinion’d, serpent-wreath’d, 
Hued like an Indian moth-- 


But lay him, where, from forest or green slope, 
To Mamre’s cave the low wind beateth balm, 
Chanteth a litany of immortal hope, 
Singeth a funeral psalm, 


Then slowly upward did the cold death creep 
From foot to face, with its strange lines of white, 
Like foam streaks on a river, dark and deep, 
Lash’d by the winds all night. 


And then the feet were gather’d in the bed, 
The silver stairs were all astir with wings— 
Whatever lauds are sweetly sung or said, 
Or struck on plausive strings. 


Whatever harmony conch or trumpet rolls, 
From angels swell’d, address’d to entertain, 

With gratulation high, those purged souls—- 
For which the Lamb was slain. 


We die--but no unearthly breezes bless, 
Blown from futurity, the passing soul— 


Thro’ tangled mazes of our consciousness 


No prophet sunlights roll. 


Yet as what time the softly floating mist 
Hangs o’er the hush’d sea and the leafy land, 
Nature, a passionless pale evangelist, 
Takes pen and scroll in hand, 


And, looking upward, writes beneath the sea 
A colorless story, beautiful but dim— 
So Jacob saw the Lord in mystery, 
And darkly sang of Him. 


But unto us He comes in fuller light, 








His pale and dying lips with woe foredone—- 
No need to seek through many a day and nighe 
By starlight for the sun. 


So come, O Shiloh! with the thorn-crowd’d head-- 
Come witb the fountain flowing forth abroad-- 
Bring faith the sacred Eucharistic bread, 
Give her the wine of God. 


Come, with the open’d arms for sin to see, 

The sacramental side for sinners riven— 

Ob! in the hour of death we climb by Thee 
Up to the gate of Heaven. 


Like a tall ship that beareth slow and proud 
A fallen ciief--for pall and plume in motion, 
The death-dark topmast and the death-whjte 
shroud 
Drift o’er the silver ocean. 


Silent the helmsman stands beside the wheel-- 
Silent the mariners in their watches wait-- 
And a great music rolls before the keel, 
As thro’ an abbey gate 


Like that tall ship, a grand procession comes 
Up, from old Father Nile, to Hebron’s hill ; 
But no dead march is beat upon the drums, 
And every trump is still. 


Heartsore and footsore with the march of life— 
Soldier of God, whose fields were foughten 
well— 
Resteth him from the cumbrance and the atrife 
World-wearied Israel. 


Twelve harps of life are round that stringless 
lyre, 
Twelve living flowers are round that wither d 
one, 
‘Twelve clouds with his red sunset all on fire 
Are round that sunken sun. 


Those twelve brave hearts are toiling evermore. 
For every heart-beat’s like a muffled bell, 
And still they ring, *‘ Thy march of life is o’er-- 
O weary soul, rest well!” 


Stil) it sails onward, where the Red Sea fills 
With snowy drift of shells his coral bowers, 
Up thro’ the wondrous land of rose-red hills 
To that of rose-red flowers. 


The land, where aye thro’ many a purple gap 
The wanderer sees a mountain-wall upsprung : 
And ever in his ear the wild waves flap 
Like a great eagle’s wing. 


Meet battlement for the race that dwells alone !— 
Music to match, monotonous and grave 
The tongue whose grand dark words are all its own 
Pure as the mid-sea wave. 


Ever I walk with that funereal train— 
The stars shine over it for tapers tall, 
And Jordan’s music is the requiem strain, 

Drawn out from fall to fall. 


Come thou O South wind ! with thy fragrance faint, 
Bring from those grand old forests, on thy breath, 
Balm for the mummy, lying like a saint, 
Upon his car of death. 


Bear him, ye bearers, lay him down at last 
In still Machpelah down by Leah’s side-- 
On that pale bridegroom shimmering light is ame 
Luid by that awful bride. 


Rests he not well, whose pilgrim staff and shoon 
Lie in his tent--for on the golden street 
They walk and stumble not, on roads star-strewn, 
With their unsandal’d feet. 


Rests he not well, who keepeth watch and ward, ; 
In sweet possession of the land loved most, 
Till marshalled by the angel of the Lord 
Shall come the heaven-sent host ? 


Who has not felt, in some dear churchyard spot, 
When evening’s pencil shades the pale-gold aky, 
‘** Here at the closing of my life’s calm lot 
** Here would I love to lie. 


‘+ Here where the poet thrush go often pours 
‘** His requiem hidden in green aisles of lime. 
** And bloody-red along the sycamores 
‘** Creepeth the summer time. 


‘« Where through the ruin’d church’s broken walls 
** Glimmers all night the vast and solemn sea, 
‘* As thro’ our broken hopes the brightness falle 
Of our eternity.” 


But when we die, we rest far, far away, 
Not over us the lime-trees lift their bowers. 
And the young sycumores their shadows sway 
O’er graves that are not ours. 


Yet he is happy, whereso’er he lie, 
Round whom the purple calms of Eden spread-- 
Who sees his Savior with the heart’s pure eye 
He is the happy dead ! 
By the rough brook of life no more he wrestles, 
Huddling its hoarse waves until night depart-- 
No more the face of a Rachel nestles 
‘+ Upon his broken heart. 
He is encircled by the quiet home, 
From whose safe fold no little lamb is lost— 
The Jegar-sahadutha of the tomb 
No Laban ever crost! , 
—Dublin University Magazine 
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Alexander II. and TIussian 
Emancipation. 





The following account of the Emperor Alexan- 
der’s labors in the cause of the serfs we take, from 
the Allantic Monthly After giving a history of 
the serf system and describing Alexander's acces- 
sion, the writer says: 

The reforms now begun were not stinted, as of 
old, but free and hearty. In rapid succession were 
swept away restrictions on telegraphic communi- 
cation—on printing—on ihe use of the Imperial 
Library—on strangers entering the country—on 
Russians leaving the country. A policy in public 
works was adopted which made Nicholas’s great- 
est efforts seem petty: a vast net-work of rail- 
ways was commenced. A policy in commercial 
dealings with Western Europe was adopted, in 
which Alexander, though not apparently so im- 
posing as Nicholas, was really far greater: he 
dared advance toward freedom of trade. 

Bat soon rose again that great problem of old 
—that problem ever rising to meet a nev Auto- 
crat, and, at each appearance, more dire than be- 
fore—the serf question. 

The serfs in private hands now numbered more 
than twenty millions; above them stood more 
than a hundred thousand owners. 

The princely strength of the largest owners was 
best represented by a few men possessing over a 
hundred thousand serfs each, and, above all, by 
Court Scheremetieff, who boasted three hundred 
thousand. The luxury of the large owners was 
best represented by about four thousand men pos- 
sessing more than a thousand serfs each. The 
pinching propensities of the small owners were 
best represented by nearly fifty thousand men 
possessing less than twenty serfs each. 

The serfs might be divided into two great clas- 
ses. The first comprised those working under the 
old, or corree, system—giving, generally, three 
days in the week io the tillage of the owner’s do- 
main; the second comprised those working under 
the new, or obrok, system—receiving a payment 
fixed by the owner and assessed by the comnu- 
nity tu which the serfs belonged. 

The character of the serfs has been moulded by 
the serf-system. 

They have a simple shrewdness, which, under a 
better system, had made them enterprising; but 
this quality has degenerated into cunning and 
cheatery—the weapuns which the hopelessly op- 
pressed always use. 

They have a reverence for things sacrea, which, 
under a better system, might have given the na- 
tion a strengthening religion; but they now stand 
among the most religious peoples on earth, and 
among the least moral. To the besmutted picture 
of our Lady of Kazan they are ever ready to burn 
wax and vil; to Truth and Justice they constant- 
ly omit the tribute of mere common honesty. 
They keep the Church fasts hke saints; they 
keep the Church feasts like satyrs. 

They have a curiosity, which, under 9 better 
system, had made them inventive; but their 
plough in common use is behind the plough de- 
scribed by Virgil. 

They have a love of gain, which, under a better 
system, had made them hard-working ; but it takes 
ten serfs to do languidly and poorly what two free 
inen in America do quickly and well. 

They are naturally a kind people; but let one 
example show how serfage can transmute kind- 
ness 

It is a rule well known in Russia, that, when 
an acc‘dent occurs, interference is to be left to the 
police. Hence you shall see a man lying in a fit, 
and the bystanders giving no aid, but waiting for 
the authorities. 

Some years since, as all the world remembers, 
a theater took fire in St. Petersburg, and crowds 
of people were burned or stifled. The whole sto 
ry is not so well known. That theater was but 
a great temporary wooden shed—such us ts run 
up every year at the holidays, in the public 
squares. When the fire burst forth, crowds vi 
peasants hurried to the spot; but though they 
heard the shrieks of the dying—separated from 
them only by a thin planking—only one man, in 
al) that multitude, dared cut through and rescue 
some of the sufferers. 

‘Lhe seris, when standing for great ideas, will 
die rather than yield. ‘The first Napoleon learned 
this at Eylau,—the third Napoleon learned it at 
Sevastopol; yet in daily lle they are slavish be- 
yond belief. On a certain day in the year 1855, 
the most embarrassed man in all the Russias was, 
doubtless, our excellent American Minister. The 
serf-coachman employed at wages was callec up 
to receive his discharge for drunkeness. Coming 
into the presence of a sound-hearted American 
democrat, who had never dreamed of one mortal 
kneeling to another, Ivan throws himself on his 
knees, presses his forehead to the Minister’s feet, 
fawns like a tamed beast, and refuses to move un- 
til the Minister relieves himself from this night- 
mare of servility by a full pardon. 

The whole working of the system has been 
fearful. 

Time after time, we have entered the serf field 
and serf hut,—have seen the simple round of serf 
toils and spurts,—have heard the simple chruni- 
cles of serf joys and sorrows. But whether his 
livery were filthy sheepskin or gold-laced caftan, 
—whether he lay un carpets at the door of his 
master, or in filth vn the floor of his cab- 
in,—whether he gave us cold, stupid storics 
of his wrongs, or flippant details of his joys,— 
whether he blessed his master or cursed him,— 
we have wondered at the power which a serf-sys- 
tem has to degrade and imbrute the image of 
God 


fold at study of the reflex influence for evil upon 
the serf owners themselves,—upen the whole free 
community,—upon the very soil of the whole 
country. 

On all those broad plains of Russia, on the dai- 
ly life of that seif-owning aristocracy, on the 
whole class which is neither of serfs nor verf- 
owners, the curse ot God is written in letters so 
big and so black that all mankind may read them. 

Farms are untilled, enterprise deadened, inven- 
tion crippled, education neglected ; life is of lit- 
tle value ; labor is the badge of servility,—lazi- 
ness the very badge and passport of gentility. 

Despite the most specious half-measures,—des- 
pite all efforts to galvanize it, to coax life into it, 
to sting life into it, the nation has remained stag- 
nant. Not one traveler who does not know that 
the evils brought on that land by the despotism 
of the Autocrat are as nothing compared to that 
dark net-work of curses spread over it by a serf- 
owning aristocracy. 

Into the conflict with this evil, Alexander IT. 
entered manfully. 

Ilaving been two years upon the throne, having 
made a plan, having stirred some thought through 
certain authorized journals, he inspires the nota 
bility in three of the northwestern provinces to 
memorialize him in regard to emancipation. 

Straightway an answer is sent, conveying the 
outlines of the Emperor’s plan. The period of 
transition from serfage to freedom is set at twelve 
years; at the end of that time the serf is to be 
fully free, and possessor of his cabin, with an ad- 
joining piece of land. The provincial nobles are 
convoked to fill out these outlines with details as 
to the working out by the serfs of a fair indemni- 
ty to their masters. 

The whole world is stirred ; but that province 
in which the Tzar hoped most eargerly for a 
movement to meet him--the province where 
beats the old Muscovite heart, Moscow—is stirred 
least of all. Every eatnest throb seems stifled 
there by that strong aristocracy. 

Yet Moscow moves at last. Some nobles who 
have not yet arrived at the callous period, some 
Professors in the University, who have not yet 
arrived at the heavy period, breathe life into the 
mass, drag on the timid, fight off the malignant. 

The movement has sovn a force which the ret- 
rograde party at Moscow dare not openly resist. 
So they send answers to St. Petersburg apparent- 
ly favorable; but wrapped in their phrases are 
hints of difficulties, reservations, impossibilities. 

All this studied suggestion of difficulties profits 
the reactionists nothing. They are immediately 
informed that the Imperial mind is made up,— 
that the business of the Muscovite nobility is 
now to arrange that the serf be freed in twelve 
years, and put in pessession of homestead and 
inclosure. 

The next movement of the retrograde party is 
to misunderstand every thing. The plainest things 
are funnd to need a world of debate,— the sim- 
plest things become entangled,—the noble assem- 
blies play solemnly a ludicrous game at cross- 
purposes. 

Straightway comes a notice from the Emperor, 
which, stripped of official verbiage, says that they 
must understand. This sets all in motion again. 
Imperial notices are sent to province after prov- 
ince, explanatory documents are issucd, good men 
and strong are set to talk and work. 

The nobility of Moscow now make another 
move. To scare back the advancing forces of 
emancipation, they elect as provincial leaders 
three nobles, bearing the greatest names of old 
Russia, and haters of the new ideas. 

To deteat these comes a miracle. 

There stands forth a successor of Saint Greg- 
ory and Saint Bavon,—one who accepts that deep 
medizeval thought, that, when God advances great 
ideas, the Church must marshal them, or go un- 
der,—Philarete, Metropolitan of Moscow. The 
Church as represented in him, is no longer scho- 
lastic,—it is become apostolic. He upholds emun- 
cipation,—condemns its foes; his earnest eto- 
quence carries all. 

The work having progressed unevenly,—nobles 
in diflerent governments differing in plan and aim, 
—an assembly of delegates is brought together 
at St. Petersburg te combine and perfect a re- 
sultant plan under the eye of the Emperor. 

The Grand Council of the Empire, too, is set 
at the work. It isa most unpromising body,— 
yet the Emperor’s will stirs it. 

The opposition now made the most brilliant 
stroke of their campaign. Just as James II. of 
England prated toleration and planned the en- 
slavement of all thought, so now the bigoted 
plotters against emancipation begin to prate of 
Constitutional Liberty. 

Had they been fighting Nicholas, this would 
doubtless have accomplished its purpose. He 
would have become furious, and in his fury would 
have wrecked reform. But Alexander bears right 
vn. It is even hinted that visions of a constitu- 
tional munarchy please him. 

-But then come tests of Alexander's strength far 
more irying. Masses of peasants, hearing vague 
news of emancipation—learning, doubtless, from 
their masters’ wn spiteful lips that the Emperor 
is endeavoring tu tear away property in serfs— 
take the masters at their word, and determine to 
help the Emperor. They rise in insurrection. 

To the bigoted serf-owners this is a god-send. 
They parade it in alllights; vnerewith they throw 
life into all the old commonplaces un the French 
Revolution: timid men of good intentions begin 


to waver. The Tzar will surely now be scared 
back. . 
Not so. Alexander now hurls his greatest wea- 


pen, and stuns reaction in a moment. He frees all 
the serfs on the [inperial estates without reserve. 





But astonishment was increased a thousand 


Now it is seen that he is in earnest ; the opponents 





are disheartened: once more the plan moves and 
drags them on. 

But there came other things to dishearten the 
Emperor; and not least of these was the attitude 
of those who moulded popular thought in England. 

Be it said here to the credit of France, that 
from her camz constant encouragement in the 
great work. Wolowski, Mazade and other true- 
hearted men sent forth .rom leading reviews and 
journals words of sympathy, words of help, words 
of cheer. 

Not so England. Just as, in the French Revo- 
lution of 1789, while yet that Revolution was no- 
ble and good, while yet Lafayette and Bailly held 
it, leaders in English thought who had quickened 
the opinions which kad caused the Revolution 
sent malignant prophecies and prompted foul 
blows—just as, in this our own struggle, leaders 
in English thought who have he!ped create the 
opinion which has bronght on this struggle, now 
deal treacherously with us—so, in this battle of 
Alexander against a fuul wrong, they seized this 
time of all times to show all the wrongs and ab- 
surdities of which Russia ever had been or even 
might be guilty—criticised, carped, sent plentiful- 
ly haughty advice, depressing sympathy, malignant 
prophecy. 

Review-articles, based on no rea! knowledge of 
Russia, announced de-ire for serf-emancipation— 
and then, in the modern English way, with plen- 
tiful pyrotechnics of antithesis and paradox, threw 
a gloomy livht into the skillfully pictured depths 
of Imperial despotism, official corruption and na- 
tional bankruptcy. 

They revived Old World objections, which, to 
one acquainted with the most every-day workings 
of serfage, were ridiculous. 

It was said, that if the serfs lost the protection 
of their owners, they might falla prey to rapa- 
cious officials. As well might it have been argued 
that a mother should never ivose her sun from her 
apron-strings 

It was said that “ serfiom excludes pauperism” 
—that, if the serf owes wors to his owner in the 
prime of life, the owner owes support to his serf 
in the decline of life. No lie could be more ab- 
surd to une who had seen Russian life. We were 
first greeted, on entering Russia, by a beggar who 
knelt in the mud; at Kovno eighteen beggars be- 
siezed the coach —and Kovno was hardly worse 
than scores of other towns; withina day’s ride 
of St. Petersburg a woman begged piteously for 
mneans to keep svul and body together, and fin- 
ished the refutation of that sonorous English the- 
ory,—for she had been discharged from her inas- 
ter’s service in the metropolis as tuo feeble, and 
had been sent back to his domain, afar in the 
country, on foot and without mvney. 

It was said that freed pe wants would not work. 
But, despite volleys of predictions that they 
would not work if freed, despite vollevs of asser- 
tions that they could not work if freed, the peas- 
ants, when set free, and nut crushed by regula- 
tions, have sprung to their work with an earnest- 
ness, and cuntinued it with a vigor, at which the 
philosophers of the old system stand aghast. 
The freed peasants of Wologda compare favorably 
with any in Europe. 

And when the old tirades had grown stale, 
English writers drew copiously from a new source, 
—from “La Verite sur la Russie,’’—pleasingly 
indifferent to the fact that the author’s praise in 
a previous work had nutoriously been a thing of 
bargain and sale, and that there was in full pro- 
cess of development a train of facts which led the 
Parisian courts to find him guilty of demanding 
in one case a “ blackmail”’ of fifty thousand rou- 
bles. 

All this argument outside the Empire helped 
the foes of emancipation inside the Empire 

But the Emperor met the whole body of his 
opp nants with an argument overwhelming. On 
the 5th of March, 1861, he issued his manifesto 
waking the serfs Free. He had struggled long 
to make some satisfactory previous arrangement ; 
his motto now became, Emancipation first, Ar- 
rangement afterward. Thus was the result of 
the great struggle decided ; but, to this day, the 
after-arrange'nent remains undecided. The Tzar 
offers gradual indemnity ; the nobles seem to 
prefer fire and blood. Alexander stands firm ; 
the last declaration brought across the water was 
that he would persist in reforms. 

But, whatever the alter-process, THE SERFS 
ARE FREE. 

Oe 9 ge - 


Emancipation in St. Augus- 
tine. 





A New Hampshire volunteer writes home 
from St. Augustine, Florida, to The Indepen- 
dent Demccrat, that tere are now but five hun- 
dred negroes in that ancient city—generally 
superior specimens of their race——and thus 
procecds : 

Before the rebellion, there were, I am told, 
over 1,000 slaves, representing about $1,000, 
000. About one half of them were, before 
our troops came, taken into the interior and to 
Savannah aud Charleston. The remaining five 
hundred have been the principal means of sup- 
port to about one fourth as many families, who 
vent them out, at from six ty ten dollars per 
month. ‘Shey continued in this relation uotil 
about three weeks ago, when a state of things 
was brought about that is highly suggestive.— 
The day after my arrival, Gen. Saxton, with 
his staff and a missivnary to the contrabands, 
a Methodist Clergyman, came to te city and 
called a meeting of the blacks, telling them 





that by au act of Congress they were tree, and 


‘cles by the mere j.ower of attraction ! 





must serve their pretended owners no longer. 
This made them wild witb joy, and settled in 
my mind that ghost of an argument that the 
slaves do not desire their freedom. I saw that 
they longed to be free. 

The fire of liberty bad burned in their hearts 
as well as in those of prouder and more boast- 
fal races. No extraordinary attachment to 
their homes could induce them to remain in 
slavery. As I mingled in that sea of black 
and yellow faces, it seemed the Day of Jubilee 
to them. They had not understood what had 
so long been taught them, that slavery was 
their only hope in this world, and their salva- 
tion in the next. They resolved to break the 
chain and “ take care of themselves.”” Scores 
of them left their former homes, and by their 
own efforts, amid the most bitter opposition 
and persecution, they now get their own liv- 
ing. After three weeks had passed, our wor- 
thy Commissary, Lient. Cole, assures me 
that not a colored person receives gratuitous 
rations from the government. They labor, 
cook, wash, fish for a living, and get it. 

With the owners of the slaves, this aon- 
nouncement of Freedom created the greatest 
excitement, for they felt its consequences. 
They had subsisted upon the earnings of the 
slaves, and it was a serious matter to them 
that their riches should take legs and run 
away. The few white men left had hardly 
mechanical genius enough to open a jacknife, 
and they were too lazy to turn a grindstone ; 
and the women, what could they do? Noth- 
ing was left to them but to apply for assist- 
ance, which they did. On one day last week, 
there was an increase of eighteen families, 
who called for free rations at the Commissary’s 
Department, most of them giving as a reason 
for their necessity, ‘‘ that their servants had 
left them.’? Who then is it that “can’t take 
care of themselves??? These aristocratic la- 
dies of the South, accustomed to “‘ say to one 
servant go and he goeth, and to another come 
and he cometh,”’ taking in their delicate fin- 
gers the earnings of others, turning up their 
noses at the working wives and daughters of 
the Northern “ mudsills,”* now brought to 
contemplate the awful time when they must 
learn to cook a few rations begged from a 
Joverpment their husbauds and brethren are 
fighting to destroy. Sic transit gloria Slave- 
dom.” 





Tron anp Gtass In ARcHITECTURE.—There 
can be but little doubt that both iron and glass 
are destined to play very important parts in our 
architecture of the future; but, when iron is 
made to play such a part, it will not be in the 
form of mere sheet metal riveted.on to a skeleton 
framework, but in noble plates of iron, artistical- 
ly wrought; and then the glass also will not be 
merely window glass, except in positions where 
required for window-like purposes, and in masses, 
the effect of which we can as yet hardly conceive. 
The rarest marble, merely used as a strong and 
durable building material, would not, when em- 
ployed in such a manner, possess much advantage, 
in appearance, over the coarsest stone ; but when 
artistically used, and its high qualites brought 
prominently out by the brain and hand of genius, 
its superiority becomes at vnce manifest. Iron 
and glass also have latent exce!lences for building 
purposes, as yet undeveloped, which must be ar- 
tistically revealed and turned to high artistic ac- 
count before their value can be fully appreciated. 
— Builder. 
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Tue THankrut Heart.—If ore should give 
me a dish of sand, and teil me there were parti- 
cles of iron in it, I might look for them with my 
eves, and search for them with my clumsy fin- 
gers, and be unable to detect them; but Ict me 
take a magnet and sweep through it, anc how 
would it draw to itself the almost invisible parti- 
The un- 
thankful heart, like my finger in the sand, dis- 
covers no mercies; but let the thankful heart 
sweep through the day. and as the magnet finds 
the iron, so it will find in every hour some heav- 
enly blessings; only the iron in God’s sand is 
gold.—O. W. Holmes. 





Tur manufacture of paper from the leaves of 
Indian corn is becoming extensive in Austria.— 
The paper is said to be tougher than any ordina- 
ry paper made from rags, while it is almost 
wholly free from silica, which makes paper pro- 
duced from straw so brittle.—Scientific Ameri- 
cun. 

—French papers state that an edict has just 
been published in China recommending to the 
people the practice of full religious toleration. In 
the large cities the Imperial Government has for 
some time been able to secure the freedom of re. 
ligious worship, and, it is believed, will seek to 
put a stop to the religious persecutions through- 
out the empire. 


—The Narragansett, the last ship owned at 
Nantucket, has been bought and taken to Bos. 
ton; and it is said that no vessel now hails from 
the old whaling port. 





